You can bet this guy has things under 
control. 

Thanks to remodeled highway trailers, 
Purchases and Materials Section 
Stockman Bob Schiffler (above) knows 
all caboose parts and supplies are on 
hand at the Roseville caboose track. It is 
up to Schiffler to keep it that way. 

As mobile storehouses, retired PMT 
trailers help Schiffler keep track of 
caboose materials. The trailers have been 
equipped with shelving on the inside and 
painted white, with red P&M insignia 
and black SP identification added later 
to the exterior. 

So far, the P&M Department has out- 
fitted two vans with 30-days’ inven- 
tory—everything from generators and 
gaskets to flags and fusees. In varying 
quantities, over 75 different items, in- 
cluding stationery, are available. 

While Mobile Store No. 1 is in use at 
the Roseville Caboose track, Schiffler 
restocks Mobile Store No. 2 at RAMAC, 
At the end of 30 days, the trailers trade 
places, and Operating Department per- 
sonnel have Mobile Store No. 2’s fresh 
supplies with which to prepare cabooses 
to go out on the tracks again. 

Since there is always at least a 30-day 
supply of any item on hand, cabooses at 
Roseville canbe supplied promptly. The 
stocking area is tidier too, because each 
item has a place of its own. 

D. K. Rose, vice president-Purchasing, 
says that the northern division’s caboose 
mobile stores are a harbinger of things to 
come. By the end of the year mobile 


New Mobile Stores Control Inventory 


stores for Sparks, Carlin, Stockton, 
Warm Springs and Klamath Falls will be 
stocked at RAMAC, and more trailers 
are already being converted for other 
kinds of supplies, including material for 
freight cars. For short distances, the 
trailers are hauled by PMT, but long 
hauls will travel piggyback. 

The brainchild of Don Kolibaba, assis- 
tant superintendent at Roseville, and Jim 
Wilson, northern district manager of the 
P&M Department at Sacramento, the 
mobile stores will enable the P&M 
Department to effectively control inven- 
tory of caboose and freight car materials 
at smaller using locations. When the 
mobile stores are restocked, the using 
department will be charged for the 
material. In the past, repair tracks have 
had inventory on hand, but no effective 
inventory control system. 

Prompt service is the main benefit to 
Operating people, but the main ad- 
vantage people in the P&M anticipate is 
control. Bob Schiffler is not alone. 
Everyone in the P&M Department wants 
control of inventory: it’s their business. 
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A Commitment to 
Equal Opportunity 


The company’s affirmative action program and equal 
employment opportunity policy work to expand employment 
and promotional opportunities for qualified men and women. 
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in 1974 SP became the first railroad to qualify women as locomotive engineers, The employ- 
ment of women and minorities has improved dramatically over the last 20 years. 
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The signs are posted in offices, shan- 
ties, shops, and work areas throughout 
the company. The message is clear: 
Southern Pacific is an equal opportunity 
employer. 

EEO (Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ty) and AA (Affirmative Action) repre- 
sent laws and regulations which have 
been developed to help eliminate employ- 
ment barriers for qualified minorities 
and women. They also protect the rights 
of other individuals, such as handicap- 
ped persons, Vietnam-era and disabled 
veterans and persons aged 40 to 70. 

Today’s EEO and AA laws stem from 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act (Title VID) 
which bans discrimination on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex and national 
origin. In 1965 President Johnson’s Ex- 
ecutive Order 11246 further reinforced 
the Civil Rights Act by requiring federal 
contractors and subcontractors to take 
affirmative action to ensure that ap- 
plicants are employed and that 
employees are treated without regard to 
race, creed, color, religion, sex and na- 
tional origin. This includes, but is not 
limited to, employment, upgrading, de- 
motion, .transfer,. recruitment, lay-off, 
termination, rate of pay, or other forms 
of compensation. Since then the scope of 
discrimination laws has been enlarged to 
include handicap (Rehabilitation Act of 
1973), veterans (Vietnam-era Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1974) 
and age (Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act of 1967). 

Southern Pacific’s concern for equal 
opportunity for its employees preceded 
the development of our country’s 
modern civil rights legislation. In 1962, 
when President Kennedy’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity in- 
stituted its ‘Plan for Progress,” 
Southern Pacific was the first company 
in the railroad industry to implement this 
volunteer program to encourage and 
stimulate equal employment opportunity 
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in the business world. 

SP’s concern for the handicapped goes 
back more than 55 years ago when the 
company initiated its own rehabilitation 
program. Employees who became han- 
dicapped through accidents suffered 
either on or off the job were provided 
with the best medical care and were 
assisted with rehabilitation aimed at 
returning them to productive employ- 
ment within the company. Its success is 
measured in the hundreds of employees it 
has assisted over the years. 

Jack Willis, manager of affirmative 
action programs in the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department in San Francisco, is in 
charge of administering the affirmative 
action programs on the company’s 
Western lines and several subsidiaries. 
Willis is assisted by Lindsay Parker, af- 
firmative action officer at San Francisco. 
Doug McCann, manager of employment- 
EEO at Houston, has similar respon- 
sibilities on Eastern lines and the Cotton 
Belt. These officers, backed by top 
management and our company’s Af- 
firmative Action Program, endeavor to 
comply with the intent and spirit of EEO, 
Their efforts, coupled with the coopera- 
tion of each department throughout the 
system, demonstrate that equal op- 
portunity can be achieved. 

Through the company’s Affirmative 
Action Plan, Southern Pacific adheres to 


os 


a program to assure equality of employ- 
ment and a work environment without 
discrimination. The objective of our Af- 
firmative Action Plan is to achieve within 
a reasonable period of time an employee 
profile in each major job classification 
which reflects proper utilization of 
minorities and females. The plan is 
reviewed and revised annually to meet 
our EEO objectives. EEO coordinators 
in each facility and department assist 
with the preparation and monitoring of 
statistical information used to evaluate 
our progress. 

“Affirmative Action begins with an 
analysis of the work force within a par- 
ticular facility or deparment of the com- 
pany,” notes Willis. “We compare the 
composition of women and minorities in 
our work force with the available labor 
force that surrounds our facility. If there 
are fewer women or minorities in our 
work force than would be reasonably ex- 
pected by their availability in the com- 
munity, then goals, and a timetable for 
achieving these goals, must be establish- 
ed.” 

From 1963 to 1980, the employment of 
women and minorities throughout the 
company has improved dramatically—a 
remarkable achievement accomplished 
during a period of declining employ- 
ment. Women now work in occupations 
such as assistant trainmaster, police of- 


The responsibility for Equal Employment Opportunity and Affirmative Action at SP is 


handled by (left to right) Lindsay Parker, affirmative action officer, John Arriaga, staff of- 
ficer, Doug. McCann, manager of employment-EEO at Houston, Linda Woodard, employ- 
ment supervisor at Houston, Ellen O’Donnell, equal opportunity officer, and Ken Wood, 


manager of personnel. 
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ficer, hostler, fireman, brakeman, switch- 
man, yardmaster, locomotive engineer, 
and in various Mechanical Department 
crafts. Blacks, Hispanics and Asians are 
found in supervisory and administrative 
positions, as well as in all crafts and 
training programs for apprentices. Han- 
dicapped workers are represented in 
various jobs and crafts. 

“Our basic approach to EEO and AA 
has been to get the best available people 
for the jobs we offer and make sure that 
we do not, in that process, overlook 
some segment of the community we 
serve,” says Ken Wood, manager of per- 
sonnel. 

It’s not unusual for some people to 
think “affirmative action” means jobs 
and promotions will go to unqualified 
persons just to fill a quota. Others see it 
as reverse discrimination. 

“That isn’t the case at all,” Willis says. 
“Affirmative action is not intended and 
should not be used to discriminate 
against any applicant or employee 
because of race, color, religion, national 
origin, ancestry, sex, age, or handicap. 
Furthermore, affirmative action does not 
require the establishment of any hiring 
practices that conflict with the principles 
of sound personnel management. No one 
should be hired unless there is a basis for 
believing the individual will perform 
satisfactorily.” 

Two seminars have been developed to 
help managers and supervisors with 
equal opportunity policies. One pro- 
gram, the Personnel Selection Seminar, 
provides company officers with the fun- 
damental skills and knowledge to con- 
duct an effective and legal interview. 
They are taught, for example, that an in- 
dividual should be evaluated on his or 
her skills and qualifications, not in terms 
of what jobs are appropriate for a man 
or a woman. 

In addition to the Personnel Selection 
Seminar, managers and supervisors also 
attend the EEO and AA Awareness 
Seminar to familiarize themselves with 
EEO and AA laws, as well as company 
policy. 

While most union contracts refer to 
equal opportunity, EEO and AA have 
reached beyond our concern for 
employees to become an integral part of 
our business. Subcontracts and purchase 
orders often include provisions regarding 
EEO, for example, and Southern Pacific 
participates in a number of community 


programs. These include: 

Career Guidance: Programs such as 
career days, job fairs, and job interview 
Preparation seminars are held in con- 
junction with schools that have high 
minority enrollments. 

Minority Banks: Southern Pacific 
uses the services of minority banks to 
stimulate economic development within 
minority communities. 

Recruitment: Representatives from 
secondary schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, employment sources for women 
and minorities, or other individuals who 
represent community organizations are 
offered special tours to familiarize them 
with job opportunities available at 
Southern Pacific. 

Financial Support: Company con- 
tributions lend support to groups such as 
the United Negro College Fund, Ad- 
vocates for Women, Urban League, 
NAACP, YMCA and United Way. 

Community Groups: The company 
works with minority businesses and com- 
Tunity and public agencies to offer 
special programs. In Sacramento, 
Southern Pacific worked with a local 
skill center to provide training to disad- 
vantaged individuals. 

The area of discrimination law is stili 
developing. New legislation is being in- 
troduced on a regular basis. Rules and 
regulations are constantly being made to 
enforce the laws, and courts are issuing 
many interpretations of these laws. 
Because of this constant change, it is dif- 
ficult for every supervisor to be an ex- 
pert. Therefore, questions concerning 
EEO and AA may be directed to an Af- 
firmative Action or Equal Opportunity 
Officer in the Industrial Relations 
Department at any time. 

If an employee has a complaint regard- 
ing discrimination, he or she may receive 
prompt and impartial consideration by 
using the company’s Informal Dis- 
crimination Complaint Procedure. This 
offers all employees a uniform method of 
voicing allegations and complaints. It 
also provides a ready means for resolving 
individual or group problems of a sen- 
sitive nature quickly and informally. By 
addressing the problem immediately, the 
company hopes to provide a satisfactory 
Tesponse to an employee’s concern, 

A complaint of discrimination may be 
filed by employees who seek redress from 
an action, decision, policy or condition 
which they believe discriminated against 


Jack Willis is the company’s manager of af- 
firmative action programs. 


them by reason of their race, color, 
religion, national origin, ancestry, sex, 
age, handicap, or marital status. 
Employee discrimination complaints will 
be handled by the Equal Opportunity 
Analysts in Houston and San Francisco. 
“The establishment of this informal 
complaint procedure is not intended to 
supersede regular grievance procedures 
or prohibit any employee from filing a 
formal complaint with an outside agen- 
cy,” Willis points out. “But we believe 
that in most instances our internal com- 
plaint procedure will resolve the situation 
much faster. Many complaints represent 
the feelings of an individual in what is a 
personally frustrating set of circum- 
stances, but do not involve discrimina- 
tion at all. If it is a legitimate complaint, 
however, we hope to offer a solution in a 
timely manner.” 


PMT Offers New 
Coast-to-Coast 
Intermodal Service 


The PMT System and Mason and Dix- 
on Lines, a major trucking company that 
serves 21 states east of the Mississippi 
River, have inaugurated less-than- 
truckload (LTL) intermodal service be- 
tween the Pacific Coast and the Atlantic 
Seaboard. 

FASTRAC-LTL service, which began 
August 1, is a truck-rail-truck transpor- 
tation concept that combines the flex- 
ibility of trucks for the short haul with 
the economy of the railroad for the long 
haul. 

For example, a shipment that 
originates in PMT‘s territory on the West 
Coast is transported by truck to an SP 
piggyback ramp. There the trailer is load- 
ed onto a flatcar and shipped by rail to 
SP’s intermodal facility at Memphis. 
Mason and Dixon Lines picks up the 
trailer at Memphis and moves it to its 
final destination in the east. 

Previously only volume or full trailer 
loads could take advantage of this truck- 
rail-truck intermodal service, marketed 
as FASTRAC. Now businesses with 
smaller shipments or shipments delivered 
to more than one destination can take ad- 
vantage of this economical method of 
moving LTL shipments over long hau! 
corridors. 

Both PMT and Mason and Dixon 
Lines serve an extensive network of cities 
within their operating areas. 


Woodhams Retires 


R. H. Woodhams, vice general chair- 
man of the United Transportation Union 
{UTU) for trainmen on SP’s Western 
Lines, retired in January. Woodhams 
joined SP as a brakeman in Sparks, Nev, 
in 1942. In 1962 he moved to San Fran- 
cisco to devote full time to his union 
position as conductors’ vice general 
chairman and later as general chairman. 
In 1970, when the conductors’ and 
brakemen’s general committees were 
unified, he served as vice chairman of the 


te County Democrat 
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Garry Marshall (right), president of the 
Stamps Chamber of Commerce, presents a 
plaque to Dr, Vance Strange. 


‘Appreciation Day’ 
For SP Retiree 


Dr. Vance Strange, retired chief 
medical officer, was recently honored by 
the Stamps, Arkansas Chamber of Com- 
merce as the one individual who had con- 
tributed the most to the development of 
the community. Hundreds of people paid 
tribute to Dr. Strange during an 
“Appreciation Day” which included an 
arts and crafts fair, barbecue, and coun- 
try music. 

Dr. Strange returned to his hometown 
of Stamps in 1974 after completing a 40- 
year career with Southern Pacific. 


SP Land Company 
Seeks Bids on 
California Acreage 


SP Land Company has invited a 
selected list of companies and individuals 
to submit bids that may lead to the sale 
of some 115,000 acres of the company’s 
timberlands and mountain properties in 
California’s Central Sierra Nevada 
mountain area. Bids are expected on 
units of land ranging from 2,500 to 
44,000 acres. SP Land Company would 
retain all mineral rights on any of the 
land that might be sold. 

The land lies generally northeast of 
Sacramento, both north and south of In- 
terstate Highway 80, in Nevada, Placer, 
Sierra, Yuba, and El Dorado counties. 

The property being offered is one 
management unit of the company’s 
timber production land which now totals 
approximately a half million acres in 
Northern California. 


According to O. G. Linde, SP Land | 


Company president, “The company is 
continually engaged in reviewing its asset 
base, and carrying out the current project 
can be viewed as a step in converting 
some of those assets to more productive 
use.” 


er 


Pavon (right). 


Sree ‘lad “ 
Supervisors’ Council Elects New Officers 
Newly elected officers of the San Francisco Office Supervisors Council were in- 
stalled at the Council’s June meeting. Outgoing Chairman Bob Mount (center) 
presented the gavel to J. E. Dias {second from left) who will head up the 
organization for the next year. Other officers are: Vice Chairman Mary 
Hallawell (left); Secretary Helene Jones (second from right) and Treasurer Paul 


av 


unified committee. 
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Pacific Gateway Tenant 


Bank of America representatives have 
signed a lease to occupy 27 floors of the 30- 
story Pacific Gateway office building in 
San Francisco. Executive Vice President 
Robert Brewer (center} represented SP 
Development Co, at the fease-signing 
ceremony which also included Bank of 
America’s Gary Bankhead (left) and 
Prudential’s Robert Shatlenberger. Qa 


Railroad’s Battle 
Against Crime Needs 
Every Employee’s Help 


Crime, theft, violence. The statistics 
are grim—not only for the nation, but 
for the railroads, as well. 

Preliminary statistics from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation show that in 
1980 major crime in the U.S. took its big- 
gest jump in five years. Cities of all sizes, 
as well as rural and suburban areas, 
reported overall increases in crime. 

According to the police and security 
section of the Association of American 
Railroads, 1980 wasn’t a good year for 
U.S. railroads: 

*There were 802 shootings at trains, up 
from 777 in 1979. 

*Theft of miscellaneous company prop- 
erty numbered 11,471 compared to 9,666 
the year before. 

*Burglaries from buildings increased 
from 2,079 to 2,342. 

Total losses from stolen lading, van- 
dalism, stolen company property, stolen 
copper wire and stolen journal brass add- 
ed up to $31,203,184—a million dollar 
increase over the previous year! 

SP Chief Special Agent George Gee 
says “crime against persons and crimes 
against property are increasing rapidly 
throughout the country. 


“The escalation of the crime rate is af- 
fecting all segments of our popula- 
tion—including the streets on which we 
live, our homes, recreation areas and 
work places.”” 

One way neighborhoods have found to 
help reduce burglaries is to join together 
to share the responsibility of watching 
out for each other. Gee encourages all 
railroaders to adopt a similar self-help 
approach to reduce crime and theft 
against the company. 

Employees can be effective in prevent- 
ing crime against their co-workers, their 
own property or the company’s property, 
Gee says. 

“If something looks suspicious to 
you,” he says, “notify the police. We 
need the assistance of every concerned 
employee and local citizen to help reduce 
these alarming statistics.” 

“Not too long ago an employee spot- 
ted a pickup truck in one of our yards 
and for some reason became suspicious,” 
Gee says. ‘‘He wrote down the license 
number and put it in his pocket. 

“The next day he heard about a theft 
from the yard and remembered the note. 
He gave it to us and we were able to even- 
tually recover the stolen property.” 

Theft from the company “is every- 
one’s responsibility,” he says, “not just 
the cops’. Please notify our company 
police, the local public police agency, or 
both, when you become suspicious of 
trespassers loitering upon the prop- 
erty.” 


Bulletin Board 


Rollin Bredenberg, assistant genera’ 
manager at Houston and SP’s represen- 
tative on the U.S.-Mexico Operating 
Managers Association, has been named 
chairman of this group. The association 
includes representatives from the Texas- 
Mexican Railway Company, Santa Fe, 
Missouri Pacific and Nationales de Mex- 
ico (NdeM) and works to accomplish the 
efficient interchange of traffic between 
Mexico and the U.S. 

Don Skelton, area sales manager for 
the Cotton Belt at St. Louis, has been 
elected third vice president of the Traffic 
Club of St. Louis. 


PMT Recognizes 
Sales Achievement 


PMT’s top sales representatives and 
terminal managers for the second quarter 
were recently announced. The following 
were recognized for sales achievements in 
their regions: 


Region I—H. H. Sapp, Redding 
Region HI—R. L. O'Neil, Phoenix 
Region IN—J. M. Lamb, Houston 
Region IV—J. B. Gordon, Shreveport 
Region V—J. V. Tidwell, St. Louis 


H. H. Sapp was selected as the winner 
of the President’s Club Award as the 
outstanding sales representative among 
all the regions. 


Patti Jones 


Transportation Club 
Representatives 


Two SP employees have been se- 
lected as representatives for their 
transportation clubs. 

Patti Jones, a steno-secretary in 
the Sales Office at Houston, was 
recently selected as ‘Miss Sea” by 
the Transportation Club of Hous- 
ton, 

Dara Hughes, a steno-clerk in 
the Kansas City Sales Office, was 
chosen “Miss Transportation 1981” 
by the Traffic and Transportation 
Club of Kansas City. 


In Los Angeles: 


PMT Puts 
J-Cars on 
The Road 


PMT Auto Transport Driver Earl Downing 
at the door of his newly painted cab. Even- 
tually all PMT auto carrier cabs will sport 
the same corrosion-resistant epoxy-base 
blue shade as this South Gate vehicle. At 
left, Downing loads J-Cars for short-haul 
delivery. 


The General Motors plant at South 
Gate, near Los Angeles, is one of the first 
two in the world to go into J-Car produc- 
tion, and it’s the only one making the 
Cadillac Cimarron. The down-scaled, 
front-wheel-drive cars are said to be the 
finest vehicles GM has ever made: they 
are a major weapon in its war on im- 
ports. 

PMT Auto Transport personnel load 
all of South Gate’s production, with 70 
percent going on multilevel railcars on an 
SP spur and the remainder on PMT’s 
own auto carriers. PMT’s staff of more 
than 40 inspectors, multilevel loaders and 
drivers across the property line from GM 
know how important the J-Cars are to 
GM, to PMT and to the nation’s 
economic recovery. 

Following a strong lead from GM, 
PMT people are emphasizing quality 
above all else. Inspectors like Jim Garvin 
examine the cars as they leave General 
Motors, itemizing any defects. Once the 
inspectors enter their reports, PMT is 
responsible for any damage noted by 
dealers later. 

Next PMT loaders and drivers take the 
cars across the terminal, either to 
multilevels which carry the cars as far as 
the East Coast or to trucks which 
distribute nearer-by. They drive careful- 
ly, as though these new cars were their 
own. 

PMT drivers like Earl Downing are 
responsible for loading and securing the 
cars they deliver by truck to dealers in 
Southern California. In an average day, 
Downing delivers a couple hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of vehicles, so it’s im- 
portant that he and the rest of the PMT 
force give every car a safe ride. 

Clarence Haeflinger, PMT manager- 
damage prevention, auto transport divi- 
sion, is drawing on almost 15 years of ex- 
perience in the auto industry to develop 
training programs that will help all con- 
cerned move cars without marring a 
single shining surface. With the aid of 
SP’s Damage Prevention and Loading 
Services Department, he’s provided 16 
hours worth of special training, including 
instructional films and audiovisual 
presentations on topics like the different 
correct ways to load PMT auto carriers 
and how to communicate with dealers 


(which PMT drivers do every day}. When 
drivers deliver cars to dealers, the two in- 
spect the cars together, and these 
moments present plenty of opportunities 
to create good will for both the auto 
manufacturer and the transportation ser- 
vice, 

Multilevel loaders are not being 
overlooked in the training effort. Their 
instructional materials include topics like 
the proper way to align ratchets and set 
up decks on the multilevels or how to set 
their ramps and bridge plates. The 
material is reviewed in an employee 
handbook based on GM and AAR in- 
formation. 

By the time GM at South Gate goes in- 
to second shift production this fall, Ter- 
minal Manager Rick Galindo predicts 
that all procedures for optimum per- 
formance will be in place. 

“We're already hearing good things 
from dealers and from GM,” Galindo 
says, “and we expect to learn more from 
our new surveys of dealer opinion.” He 
credits PMT’s training programs with 
not only helping employees know their 
jobs better but with improving morale. 
“People like to feel the company is mak- 
ing an investment in them and that they 
know the best way to do their jobs,” he 
says, 

A GM _ spokesman praises PMT 
employees for their good work with the 
J-Cars. “We're all excited about the 
future of the J-Car here at GM, and 
PMT is part of the family. We rely on 
PMT for direct feedback from dealers, 
and what we’re hearing is good: GM 
can’t get the J-Cars out to dealers fast 
enough,” he says. As for the working 
relationship with PMT, he adds, ““We’ve 
always worked well together.” 

The popularity of the J-Cars is keeping 
both GM and PMT people hopping this 
summer, a time when many auto 
facilities are closed due to model 
changeover. Basically a pilot plant for 
the J’s, South Gate began 1982 produc- 
tion as soon as retooling was completed 
in April. Anticipating extra training and 
effort in production of the perfect car, 
people on both sides of the fence at 
South Gate project a very heavy 
workload until the next model 
changeover a year from now. 


PMT Inspector Jim Galvin inspects a J-Car 
hot off the assembly line, noting his obser- 
vations on an electronic data receiver. The 
information is stored in computer with no 
intermediate paperwork. 


After Galvin’s OK, the car is driven onto an 
SP multilevel railcar, 


Photographs by Jeff Corwin 


The Extra Board: 
Preparation for 
Complex Work 


Whether SP clerks are calling in a 
crew, giving yardmasters data to put con- 
sists together, coding bills of lading, veri- 
fying waybills (which accompany each 
car wherever it and its cargo travel), 
originating documentation on revenue or 
assessing shippers for holding cars too 
long, their jobs are much more technical 
and complex than the term “clerk” com- 
monly suggests. 

Without their work, the railroad 
would be unable to bill shippers proper- 
ly—if at all; there’d scarcely be a reason 
for the company to stay in business. 

“You just don’t get somebody off the 
street to do a railroad clerk’s job,” says 
Butch Kosub, an extra board clerk in San 
Antonio, “Outsiders wouldn’t be good 
for almost any job on the railroad until 
they’re trained. Jobs here are special- 
ized.” 

Not many people know how to check a 
train, make out a switch list or enter in- 
formation into SP’s computer system, 
but Kosub knows how to do these and 
Many other tasks. As an extra board 
clerk, he’s had years of training in 
tailroad work—and he keeps on learning 
more ali the time. 

Extra boards which allocate temporary 
extra work are common, but the 
railroad’s is unusual since everyone on 
the board and available to work is 
guaranteed 40 hours pay. Not 40 hours 
work—40 hours pay. When there’s a 
dearth of work, extra board people come 
in for training. Because of the specialized 
nature of railroad work, this training can 
be a crucial investment in efficient 
railroad operations in the future. 
Guaranteed extra board (GEB) clerks 
like Kosub (who’s worked for the 
railroad for six years) have a predictable 
income although their hours are quite un- 
predictable. They may work 10 jobs in a 
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In San Antonio, GEB Clerk Butch Kosub documents plegyback operations. He handles a 


wide variety of other assignments as well. 


month—at different locations and on 
any shift. When they’re not working, 
they’re on call, 

Sometimes working the extra board 
can be stressful. “Even though you just 
don’t go in on a job green,” Kosub says, 
“you still get butterflies anyway, 
wondering if you’re going to do 
everything right. You’re not as fast as the 
person who does the job everyday.” 

GEB clerks may not be as fast as 
regular job holders, but from the point 
of view of any railroad, they are a reser- 
voir of skilled employees, infinitely to be 
preferred over “outsiders.” They know 
what a railroad is all about. 

As he discussed GEB clerking, Kosub 
was working at the San Antonio pig- 
gyback ramp for the first time in 1981. 
He sounded happy to be there again, ad- 
mitting that working the ramp is a 
favorite assignment. 

“Business seems to be good right 
now,” he remarks. “I’m busy verifying 
information before freight is off-loaded. 
I have to keep on my toes or customers 
get to fussing.” 

Kosub was glad he wasn’t “hung on a 
night job,” something he, as a family 
man, doesn’t much care for. He has the 
least seniority on the San Antonio extra 
board, but he’s anticipating new hiring 
soon. As he moves up, he’ll be more like- 
ly to be able to “put a hold down” on 


jobs he particularly likes. The more 
seniority he has, the less likely he is to be 
“bumped” by someone with more years 
than he with the company. 

Almost all railroad clerks get their 
start on the extra board. Throughout the 
system, about 6,900 people on the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Airlines 
Clerks roster are working as clerks—and 
the approximately 10 percent of them 
with least seniority are working the extra 
board. 

Kosub appreciates the extra board 
system’s advantages. He realizes that the 
extra board is a good way to start a 
career on the railroad: “it gives clerks 
knowledge of everything going on,” he 
says. “And it can be to your advantage to 
learn all the jobs you can. That way, you 
can be called on even more jobs.” And 
the more likely you are to be working 
while the sun shines, since days are 
almost everyone’s favorite shift. 

Another feature Kosub enjoys is 
knowing everybody who works in the 
railroad office in San Antonio. “Most 
people are friendly, and they help you 
out,” he says. “Besides all these jobs are 
alot of fun. You don’t get bored the way 
you do if you stay on one job too long.” 

But in spite of the charms of the extra 
board, Kosub still says, “Sure I'd like to 
have a regular daylight job, but there are 
people who were ahead of me in line.” 


John Nelson 
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SP police pffieers visit schools to teach kids about the railroad 


“Tf you’ve ever watched children down 
near the railroad, you know it can be a 
heart-wrenching experience to see the 
risks they take. Children are so unknow- 
ing and the railroad is attractive to 
them,” laments SP Police Officer Susan 
Gregory. 

On the other hand, children throwing 
rocks or other missiles can pose a danger. 
Equipment and even crews have been 
struck by kids who just can’t seem to 
resist a train—which they must see mere- 
ly as a moving target. 

During the-last school year, about 25 
SP police officers visited elementary and 
junior high schools with the goal of cut- 
ting down vandalism, trespass and ac- 
cidents involving children. The officers 
will be back in the classroom this fall. 

Teaching the kids about railroads is a 
rewarding part of an officer’s job—but 
it’s also a lot of effort, even though the 
officers are well received by students 
from Portland to Pine Bluff. For exam- 
ple, Gregory and Officer Dave Ewing 
talked to well over 10,000 students last 
school year when they weren’t perform- 
ing their duties as patrol officers in 


Officer John Gummert, Jr., (left) and Sergeant Dennis Johnson 
(right) have found Ink (center) is popular with school kids. 


Oakland. In Sacramento, K-9 Patrolman 
John Gummert, Jr., and Sergeant Dennis 
Johnson spoke to over 3,000 children in 
one problem area alone. 

All officers are supplied with films to 
show and printed materials to distribute, 
but some, like Gummert, have an even 
more riveting attention-getter: a dog. 

Ink, five years old and 115 pounds, 
never fails to win applause for his crime- 
fighter role on the railroad. He easily 
upstages Gummert, his handler, and fre- 
quently appears well in the foreground of 
the kids’ drawings. He often dominates 
thank-you letters to Gummert and 
Johnson: 

“The dog is great.” 

“Can Ink find fire?” 

“Ink looked protective. I bet he is.”” 

“T like yoyr (sic) dog Ink he’s funny 
and tall.” 

“T like Ink... and when you told us 
if somebody got you down, Ink would at- 
tack,”” 

Fortunately the thank-you letters and 
artwork also show a clear understanding 
of the “dos and don’ts” of behavior 
around railroads. After a visit from 


police, the children convey what they’ve 
learned in artwork captioned with com- 
ments like: 

“Do not throe (sic) a rock at trains.” 

“Watch signs.” 

“Do not play ‘hide and seek’ in freight 
trains.” 

“Don’t play with fusees and tor- 
pedoes.”” 

And very importantly, “Never tie peo- 
ple on the railroad tracks.” 

Good advice—all of it. 

The battle of SP police to keep 
youngsters away from the railroad is 
never ending. The generations keep com- 
ing along and the tracks, the yard, the 
moving targets—all are as attractive to- 
day as when this community relations 
program began well over 30 years ago. 

“But we have saved some lives,” says 
one SP police officer. “The kids open up 
and tell us some of the crazy things they 
used to do and promise us that they’re 
not going to do them again.” 

So even though thousands of children 
have already gotten their message, SP 
police keep on talking. 


Officers Susan Gresory and Dave Ewing teach students about the 
railroad at Crystal Elementary School in Fairfield, California. 
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Pinch Hitting at Jonesboro 


Times got tough for the Jonesboro 
(Arkansas) Rangers of the Senior Babe 
Ruth baseball program twice this year. 

Cotton Belt Agent Jerry Schull (left) 
came to the rescue the first time, promis- 
ing Team Manager Mike Lovejoy (right) 
to help out with coaching the group of 15 
boys in the 17-18 year-old age group. 
Schull soon found his “bit” part changed 
toa major one in the team’s leadership. 

Then, just as the season’s opener 
loomed less than a week away, the 
Rangers’ sponsor backed out on its com- 
mitment to the team. Once again, it was 
Cotton Belt to the rescue, as the railroad 
took on the sponsorship. 

Schull isn’t the only member of the 
Coiton Belt family on the Rangers, who 
play in the program administered by the 
Jonesboro Department of Parks and 
Recreation. Regular left fielder is 17- 
year-old Mike Fletcher (center), son of 
SSW Switchman P. R. Fletcher. 
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Any man who hates small dogs and children probably wouldn’t be 
very popular with the SP people featured on these pages, no matter 
the opinion of W. C. Fields. Whether they’re teaching sign language 
to a deaf child, rollerskating with a “Little Sister,” coaching a ball 
team or helping stock a local library, all are way beyond cynicism 


Stocking a Library 


Last year, the Eugene Public Library 


circulated 400,000 books, puppets, 
games or posters to the children of 
Eugene, Oregon. If they knew Tom 
Gilbert, those kids might want to thank 
this SP switchman. 

Gilbert is a man of many interests 
-~but above all, he loves books. 

In fact, he loves books so much that he 
was one of the organizers of the Friends 
of the Eugene Public Library in 1975, 
trying to improve conditions following a 
federal funding cut off. He served as ini- 
tial president of the then 400-member 
group and a year later was appointed a 
trustee of the library board by the mayor. 
He is now president of that board. 

Railroading is another of Gilbert’s in- 
terests. When he found his first career as 
a marriage counselor “too depressing,” 
he was glad to be among the 10 switch- 
men hired by SP from 500 applicants. 

“T plan to stay here and work for SP 
the rest of my life because I really like the 
job, the railroad and the town,” he says. 

He also likes his library. 


and indifference . . . and they like kids. 


Teaching Tots 


The tots at Children’s Garden 
Preschool in Santa Cruz, California 
wanted to know more about trains 
because their teachers sometimes walk 
them out to wave at train crews. Wat- 
sonville Switchman Charlotte Gilman 
recently satisfied their curiosity, com- 
ing to their school in. work clothes 
(overalls, gloves, work boots, safety 
hat) to wow the kids with a description 
of her job and a film. 

Afterwards, the children pasted lad- 
ders, knuckles and wheels to cars, 
engines and cabooses Gilman had 
made with construction paper. 


( 


Being a ‘Big Sister’ 

Almost two years ago, off-line Cotton 
Belt Sales Representative Jill Upchurch 
heard a public affairs radio spot asking 
for volunteer Big Brothers or Sisters. 
Since she was new to Cincinnati, Ohio 
and homesick for her own younger 
sisters, Upchurch got involved. 

She and 11-year-old Tammy Ervin, the 
second of three children of divorced 
parents, have been friends ever since. 
Every other week or so, they visit a 
museum, see @ movie, go on a picnic or 
bake cookies (some days this results in a 
treat for ducks who live in a nearby 
pond). Best of all, Upchurch has taught 
Tammy rollerskating, and the two spend 
active happy hours at the local rink. 
“She’s a whiz,” Upchurch says. 

“Our time together is very special,” 
she adds. “Tammy is a typical 11-year- 
old—maybe just a little more grown up 
and a little more generous.” a 


Signs of Caring 
Retired after more than 40 years with 
Southern Pacific, former San Francisco 
Mechanical Department Head Car Clerk 
Shirley Bean went back to school at Butte 
Community College to learn American 
Sign Language. For the past three years, 
she has used her new skill to brighten the 
lives of children deaf because of measles, 
meningitis or congenital problems. 

On a one-to-one basis, she teaches 
children like seven-year-old Johnny 
Stickler here how to communicate with 
their hands. Since many of the students 
at the school lost their hearing before 
they learned speech, some are mute as 
well. The sign language they learn from 
volunteers and teachers at the Mesa Vista 
School in Oroville, California is likely to 
be the only non-written communication 
they’H ever have. 

“They wait for you in the morning, 
and they give you their love,” says this 
committed volunteer, acknowledging 
that she receives as well as gives in her 
hours as a teacher. Besides tutoring, she 
is raising money for a school video tape 
machine by collecting aluminum cans. 


Making Magic 

Do children reared in the glow of 
television still appreciate old-fashioned 
magic? 

If you ask Cost Control Supervisor- 
Intermodal Services Rod Miller, he’ll tell 
you “‘yes.” In his spare time, he performs 
magic tricks at San Francisco Bay Area 
hospitals, libraries and gatherings of 
children like Scout picnics. 

The kids love it. As a recent picnic in 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate Park, one 
little urban sophisticate exclaimed 
“There’s no such thing as magic—it’s all 
a trick,” but within five minutes, she was 
giggling as excitedly as the rest of her 
Brownie troop. 

So far, Miller’s repertoire is limited to 
joining ends of clothesline, pulling hard- 
boiled eggs out of scarves, locating hid- 
den coins and the like. However, with 
practice and application, perhaps he will 
advance to more useful sleight of hand: 
diesel fuel out of water, freight trains out 
of sidings—the possibilities are limitless. 

Until that time, our Master of Illusion 
plans to keep on proving to hospitalized 
kids, Brownies or Cub Scouts that the 
hand is quicker than the eye. 
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Appointments 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: A. K. 
Chang and J. R. Kulma, oe to asst. audit manager; 3. H. 
Smulth fo Mgr.-EDP Audit 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: At Roseville: R. R. 
Mahon /o asst, engineer, MofW-Western Lines; at Houston: 
E. P. Reilly to asst. engineer, MofW-Eastern Lines; at Tucson: 
K. L. Wammel fo regional engineer. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT: At San 
Francisco: Ms. BD. R. Cabrera to district employment officer; 
Ms. E. M. O'Donnell so equal opportunity officer; G. F. 
Walker fo mgr, of training and development, 

LAW DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: Ms. A. F. Hasse 
to asst. general attorney. 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: R, M. 
Frelich, Jr. fo asst, to vice president-Operations; Oregon Divi- 
sion: At Portland: T, P. Russell to asst. superinfendent. 

THE PMT SYSTEM: At Burlingame: 8. K. Dill to asi. 
controller-auaiting. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: DB, C. 
Anderson to asst. manager, market development; R. Barbitta 
to pricing analyst, intermodal; R. A. Brown to manager, 
pricing-agricultural: P. W, Chileate co analyst, intermadal 
market planning: Ms. M. Dimech so special analyst, marketing 
information services; L, B. Fee {0 pricing manager, inter- 
modal; Ms. L. M. Fitzsimmons fo coniract coordinator; 3. E. 
Galligan 0 general manager, intermodal pricing; R. 8. Koenig 
to competitive analyst, truck; 8, C. Masterson fo asst. 
manager, commerce; T. R, Miller (0 asst. manager, intermodal 
strategic planning: W. H. Moore, 0 contract manager; H.A. 
Mallally to asst. manager, equipment economics; D. M. Petty 
to forecast analyst; Ms. C. A. Seoles to sales cost ad- 
ministrator; FR. Talley to senior cnatyst, traffic data services; 
‘W. K. Villalon fo asst, manager, intermodal market plan- 
ning—international; T. S. Wackerman fo asst. manager, 
Dricingagricultural; F.E, Wasr (0 pricing manager. 

At Anaheim: F. E, Fontana, Ul, so sales representative; at 
Eagic Pass: 8. M. Baquet fo asst. export manager; at Ei Paso: 
M. D. Carton fo asst. export manager; S. Mi. Richards 1 
district sales manager; at Houston: C, B, Buck fo manager, 
pricing; R. F, Banker to manager, food & farm products; H, 
T. Harris to asst. manager pricing: J. T. Moye to account ex- 
ecutive; at Jacksonville, Florida: T, E. Davies fo regional pric- 
ing manager; at Kansas City: W. 3. Berry to account executive; 
at Long Beach: G. J. Arita fo sales representative; at Los 
Angeles: J.S. Baller, ¢o account executive, intermodal, 3. G, 
Breen, fo regional manager intermodal sates-domestic; L. R. 
Dalton 10 territory sales manager: W.M. High, Jt.. to account 
executive, intermodal; R, L. Lamont to sales representative; P, 
L. Scheib fo manager, international saies; E.R. Schroeder, Jr., 
to sales representative; at Monterrey, Mexico: Ms. Z. M. Gar- 
cla fo traffic representative; at New York: H. A. Robertson fo 
regional pricing manager; J. P. Pirozzi, I to sr. sales 
representative; RV. Rodina, sales representative; at Oakland: 
B. 2. Clepp to sales representative; G. B. Dean fo manager, in- 
termodal sales; E. T. Retaberg to territory sales manager; F. 3. 
Sealy to territory sates manager; R. C. Zimmerman to staff 
assistant; at Sacramento: L, F, Grandbois éo sales analyst; at 
Salinas: W. J. Lake fo account executive; at San Jose: D, L. 
Riggs fo senior sales representative, 

TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: 
R.3. Brandi ¢o mgr. of operations coordination. 

TREASURY: At San Francisco: N. Lee 10 cash planner; C. 
S. Daughterty to senior banking supervisor; P. A. Boson fo 
asst. credit manager: M. P. Cole to administrative assistant. 

COTTON BELT: At Houston: B. J. Barron fo asst, vice 
president, tariffs & divisions; F. E. Pitts, Jr., £0 manager divi- 
sions and tariffs; £. Quibodeaux fo asst. manager, tariffs & 
special projects; 3. A. Steele to traffic analyst. 


Retirements 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: E. N. Chiantelli, 
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material coordinator; M. E. Foster, secretary; 8. 1. Green, 
chief timekeeper: M. R. Hodgkinson, clerk; H. Kaufmann, 
chief clerk; M.A. Keil, senior rate clerk; J. Kozueh, senior 
auditor; D. E. Rosenthal, manager locomotive production and 
control; H.C. Truman, timekeeper; B.C. Vinson, assistant 
managet operations and control; T. M. Wackerman, staff 
auditor: J. L. Warwood, purchasing manager; R. H. Waynick, 
secretary; H. N. Wells, senior divisions clerk; W. G. Woolsey, 
chief timekeeper. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: A. T. 
Arfele, switchmen; B. W. Armor, chief clerk; L. B. Booth, 
. L. Boyd, carman; R. 1. Coleman, conductor; E. M. 
Collins, chief clerk; A. W. Crafton, focomotive engineer: J. R. 
Cunniagham, electrician; D. M. Davis, rate clerk; W. B. 
Deese, collection accounting clerk; G. D. Douglas, conductor; 
J.T. Lae, switchman; P. EB. Lemaster, engine foreman; V. 3. 
Michalec, locomotive engineer; J. D. Mouzakis, assistant 
trainmaster; W. Russell, car inspector; R. T. Poole and R. C. 
Snodgrass, brakemen; W. R. Stacy and W. T. Sweeney, 
switchmen; B. Tolee, assistant terminal superintendent. 
Correction: J. W. Byrd was incorrectly listed as retired in the 
May issue. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: J. P. Broussard, car inspector; 
L. J. Dupre, yardmasier: W. R. Ducharme and D. §. Finn, 
conductors; D. Hebert, clerk: 3. T. Lata, brakeman; E. E. 
Quigley, engine foreman; L. Simon, track foreman: E. G. 
Watrke, tracing clerk. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: G. 
P. Barkhurst, Aead claims inspector; M. T. Brenan, 
investigator; G. H. Britton, engine foreman; W. E. Butler, 
conductor; L. Calidonua, chief clerk: E. P. Capps, conductor; 
D.B. Caruth, head lease clerk; H. B, Covington, switchman; 
J. A. Diaz, chief engine crew dispatcher; W. T. Duna, 
switchman; J. 8. Edwards and M. B, Freeman, conductors; L. 
C. Girton and D. L. Greaves, locomotive engineers; M. L. 
Goia, switchman; C. A. Hieks and R. B. Hughes, conductors: 
C.F. Hill, brakeman; C. C. Hubbard, locomotive engineer; F. 
P. Isbell, R. P. Kidd and H. B, Krondak, locomotive 
engineers; D. L. Johnson, carmon; F. W. Leoubart, 
switchman; G. Louis, tuck driver; G. Muestas, fork lift 
operator: R. D. Mallory, conductor; A. J. Marsola, carman; 
F. E. McPherson, locomotive engineer; 1, A. Molina, 
machinist; C. A. Montague, electrician; L. C. Onopa, carman; 
P. J. Ortega, sheetmetal worker; G. P. Oster, locomotive 
engineer: R. E. Patton, brakeman; J, F. Peterman, conductor; 
PP. Pulos, switchman; E. Ramirez, forklift operator: R. ¥. 
Redmon, car inspector} 3. F. Robbins, carman;€. L. Stockion 
and R. T. Swartz, /ocomotive engineers; W. E. Tate, clerk; A. 
G.Temby, MofW clerk. 

OREGON DIVISION: W. L, Addiston, locomotive 
engineer;G. R. Werge, agent-telegrapher; E. B. Birsnowski, H. 
F. Biwer, M. E, Borgesed and J. F, Beand, conductors; Ad. 
Blaquiere, car inspector; J. C. Cannon, switchman; D. W. 
Carter, electrician; R. C. Chase, locomotive engineer: V. A. 
Clark, conductor; A. B. Clement, clerk; K. §. Cone, carman; 
HM. Davidson, machine operator; E. L. Dodson, assistant 
chief clerk; C. Dorahecker, conductor: V. R. Estep. head 
clerk;4, J. Foelkl, yardmaster; A. R. Franco, foreman; L, L. 
Freeman, signal foremgn; E. M. Gite, clerk; G. E. Hamilton, 
conductor; T. 3. Heron, carman; J. Sackowski, carpenter: F. 
S. Jacob, focomotive engineer; W. D. Jaynes and K. E, Josten, 
conductors; R. L, Johnson, clerk; M, E. Jones, machinist; G 
L. Kay, brakeman; D, H. King, cashier; J. H. Lott, head zone 
accounting clerk; P.R. Matheny, chief clerk; 1. H. McCauley, 
train clerk; D. 0, McRae, switchman; D. R. Reynolds, 
locomative engineer; R. W. Rochm, head claim inspector; L. 
K. Robbins, J. K. Shannon and V. M. Snodgrass, conductors; 
D.D. Snyder and F. W, Speatin, /ocomotive engineers; N. H. 
Sorensoa, clerk; £. L. Test and G. i. Whipple, clerks; R. E. 
Vorheis, /aborer; R. G, Williams, welder; 3. B. Wilson, claim 
clerk. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: E. 
C. Aketly, industrial clerk:€.2. Alley, grinder operator: ®. G. 
Bakkenta, selegrapher-clerk; L. L. Barney, lead mechanic; C. 
E, Beach, sheetmetal worker; H. T. Becreft, pipefitter; O. 


Berg, passenger carman, 3. F. Bridgman, locomotive engineer; 
S. A. Calderone, machinist; G. L. Carlson, departmental 
machinist foreman; T. Castro, lift truck operator; A. N. 


Chiulos, boilermaker; W. 3. Clink, locomotive engineer; R. E. 
Collins, train clerk; JS. Dodig, carmen; M. O. Fisher, 
switchman; R. C. Fisher, electrician; V. S. Fisher, yard clerk; 
D. A. Frias, clerk; P. E. Galey, conductor; C. Gibby, 
electrician; M, M. Gonzalez, laborer; G. V. Goss, conductor; 
R. G. Hadley, locomotive engineer; H. H. Hall, clerk; C. 
Hammonds, pointer; G. E. Hartman, conductor; H. Hayden, 
assistant chief yard clerk; D. G, Hedden, roundhouse foreman; 
4,G. Herman and D. J. Hurley, focomotive engineers; W. L. 
Hull, yardmaster; J. A. irby, electrician; J. M. Jobnson, 
conductor; Hy W. Kilburg, crew dispatcher; E. L. Knoder, 
machinist; 3. B. Kostakis, locomotive engineer; B. E, Larkins, 
conductor; G. R. Lewis, freight carman; H. H. Lewis, 
switchman; B, Lombardo, machinist; H. E. MeCall and H. L. 
Midkiff, locomotive engineers; A. A. Menze, fowerman; J. C. 
Mitchell, conductor; F. V. Puller, cor clerk; C, Reed, 
machinist helper; A. M. Reynosa and C. Sandoval, faborers; 
E. F. Sandstedt and E. R. Sims, focomotive engineers; P. W. 
Sordelet, conductor; M. R. Strawser, agent; Q. D. Swanson, 
train clerk; J. R. Tapia, boilermaker; R. H. Vanzweden, 
machinist; §. 3. Watdvon, assistant manager-quality control; 
C. W. Weathers, W. F. Wickham and C. E. Wilkinson, 
machinists; N. C. Weseaan, faborer; W. T. Weston, 
jocomotive engineer; L. R. Wiseman, switchman; G. R. 
Williams, carman; W. R. Woodger, locomotive engineer; 3, 
Yamaguchi, electrician; L, H. Yandell, machinist. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: W. C. Baker and J. S. Bass, 
conductors; H. B. Baskin, locomotive engineer; D. Carder, 
Jardmaster; C. R. Chamberland, brekeman: W. W. Clark, 
clerk; W. H. Clements, locomotive engineer; L. C, Cook and 
R. B. Gillett, conductors; W. J. Graham, assistant agent; G, 
T. Graves, clerk; 1. R. Halt, J. L. Hatchel and T. W. MeKen- 
tie, focomotive engineers; R. R. McMinn, faborer-driver; W. 
E. McSparran, conductor; J. B. Miller and G. N. Orts, 
docomotive engineers; A. E. Parra, porter; R. A. Patton, 
brakeman; M, G. Pierce and D. W. Poller, focomorive 
engineers; 3, R. Pedrotti and E. Robbins, conductors; 8, L. 
Sandifer, diese! foreman, J. ¥. Starkey, conductor; B. W. 
Splawa and W, R. Taylor, jocomotive engineers; S. E. Walsh 
and L, W. Welch, conductors; E.M. Weisner, rate clerk. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: E. 3. Bond, agent-telegrapher; 
R. A. Baker, G. H. Hamilton and L. L. Lane, locomotive 
engineers, 

TUCSON DIVISION: A. M. Baez, yard clerk; R. C. Bryan, 
shovel engineer; W. H. Carter. train dispaicher; F. Conrad, 
switchman; R. B. Earls, acting general E&M foreman; F. 
Fyn, ogent-telegrapher; HW. ¥. Gerdes, yardmaster; 3. B. 
Gomez, boilermoker; ¥. A. Gonzales, brakeman; W, 1. Har- 
mon, switchman; C. W. Hinkle, work equipment supervisor; 
L.M. Jacobs, chief clerk; D, E. Johnson, locontotive engineer; 
G.R. Larson, claims inspector; G. H. Lewis, conductor; 3. R, 
Parker, B&H clerk: I. A. Preston, cor foreman; G. E. Shatter, 
area sales manager; B. 0. Simpson, traffic service clerk; C.T. 
Springer, clerk; E. 3. Stacer, draftsman; 4. D, Urquidi, motor 
hoist operator; E. KE. White, district MofW manager; ¥. 
Zavala, car inspector. 

WESTERN DIVISION: W. E. Aungst, /ocomotive engineer: 
L. P. Bernardi, conductor; C, H. Barnett, switchman; W. P. 
Chase, locomotive engineer; R. E. Clawson, territory sates 
manager; H. H. Coward, electrician; B. M. Craig, and M. F. 
Hanna, conductors; DB. M. Evans, agent-telegrapher; C. G. 
Holloway, crew dispatcher; H. D. Home, agent; ¥. L. Jones, 
coach cleaner; 3. A. Keane, chief clerk to superintendent; J.J, 
Kelleher, train clerk; A. Klobas, switchman; L. M. Leale, 
conductor; G. T. Mackey, switchman; B. W. Miller, pipefitter; 
A. Y. Morgan, chief clerk; E. F. Nickles, car foreman; £. 8. 
O'Hare, car inspector; H. L. Pettus, switchman; 5. 1. Popich, 
sheet metal worker; C, A. Ribeiro and E. E. Saxton, 
locomotive engineers; C, R, Slick, conductor; C. J. Stover, 
patrolman; R. L. Staley, assistant chief clerk; G. M. Thomas, 
switchman; ¥, Thomas, janitor; W. R. Wagner and M, C, 
Wedgworth, focomotive engineers;S. Zachery, laborer. 

COTTON BELT: Pine Biuff Division: 7. W. Barttett and H. 
J. Brown, focomotive engineers; T. ¥. Blankenship and G, 
Brandon, clerks; 0. L. Davis, conductor; T, D. Davis and W. 
A. Dean, locomotive engineers; W. E, Ederinglon, cler 
Ellington, conductor; J. H. Green, locomotive engineer; 1. W. 
Hagerty, wire chief; B.C. Holtzclaw, corman; G, A. oman, 
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brakeman; R, D. Kelly, rate clerk; 1. M. Lentz, switchman; R. 
W. Lock, fireman; H. H. Markham, clerk; E. E. Nelson, 
yardmaster; J, F, Rodgers, conductor; H. D. Reed, asst. area 
manager-intermodal; L. Rupert, Jaborer; J. B. Russell and 0. 
W. Russell, carmen; 3. Sharp, motor truck operator; C. R. 
Strother, switchman; C. E. Stedge, assistant area engineer; 3. 
T. Stone, W. F. Stone and E, D. Walker, locomotive 
engineers; C. L. Wilson, carman; C. Wright, machine 
operator. Kansas City Division: R. H. Baugh, locomotive 
engineer; R. L, Bedell, assistant agent; A. H. Delacruz, 
laborer; Hi. L. Dyet and 3. H. Fumk, switchmen; L. 3. 
McKown and 0. D. Wileox, drakemen; ¥. F. Wendlandt, 
carman;3.H. Wood, switchman. 

PACIFIC MOTOR TRUCKING: P. 5. Fanning, sales 
representative, Oakland; L. D. Groat, foreman, Marne Auto 
Transport: V. E. Paulette, assistant terminal manager, Little 
Rock;4.B. Tompkins, terminal manager, Klamath Falls. 

OTHERS: R. W. Cook, voluation analyst, SPPL, Los 
Angeles; R. R. Keatney, operator, SPPL, Tucson; E, 3. 
Malloy, focomotive engineer, NWP; L. C. Harper, district 
inspector-air conditioning and car lighting, Amtrak, Sparks. 


Deaths 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: S. L. Choy, 
clerk; L. 3. Dorneil, accountant; C. Q. Miller, assistant 
engineer; M. R. Smith, head control clerk. Pensioners: N. M. 
Doyle and F.C. Harris, clerks; R. Higgins, janitors 3. W. 
Lyan, city freight agent; W. E. MeQuitty, chief clerk; C. 
O'Connor, clerk; J.J. Pacelli, stajf auditor. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: G. W. 
Bowden, bil! clerk; . M. Luce, locomotive engineer: J. Cs 
Pitre, carmen. Pensioners: A. Broeder, car inspector; G. Bur- 
rows, clerk; W. Fort, coack cleaner; W. S. Gerla, foreman; E. 
A. Greenstein, locomotive engineer; A. H. Heidaker, carman; 
C. Henry, laborer; E. F. Johnson, brakeman; M. Mendoza, 
iruck operator; ¥. W. Mettara, clerk; D. D. Monjaras, 
laborer; A. B. Namuce, machinist; J. 3. Poe, locomotive 
engineer; D, Ratcliff, stevedore; W, ¥. Robinson, paniryman; 
W. Shackles, machinist; R. A.Shanaban, steward; G. C. Tom 
forde, clerk; A. Wallace, icborer. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: C. W. Angst, W. L. Campbell 
and B. J. Christopher, switchmen; T. J. Feske, agent. 
Pensioners: M. Case and E. Casbmere, laborers; H. L. 
Chambers, senior claies agent; W.T. Masetey, yardrmaster;Q, 
Owens, machine operator; A. P. Perniciaro, switchman; A. J. 
Seariano and E. P. Thomas, clerks; U. M. Wattigney, 
locomotive engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: R. 
G. Bates, locomotive engineer; M. T. Drake, freight carman; 
J. G, Lopez, stack laborer; R. Ly Smithson, carpenter, 
Pensioners: J. B. Aguitre, fcborer; G. Alexoff, assistant B&B 
supervisor; W. G. Allard, locomotive engineer; R, ¥. Arbon, 
conductor; A. E. Almquist and R. V. Black, clerks; R. L. 
Caraini, corman; B. H. Clark, motorman: H. A. Delaney, 
clerk; J. H. DeVore, engineer; E. Dillard, groundman; T. N. 
Doty, chief clerk; P. M. Grant and H. F. Howard, waiters; R. 
J. Haskell, clerk; A. F. Holden, foreman; C. R. Hutchinson, 
clerk; E, J. Hutchison, conductor; 3, Jones, machinist; R. M. 
Jones, conductor; W. J. Kilpatrick, maintainer; V. P. Labbe, 
clerk; £. M. Losre, stevedore; N. Magana, laborer; Hi. Levine 
and E. M, McClure, foremen; G. H. Meek, locomotive 
engineer; F. M. Mendez, laborer; L.A. Milles, carman; W. F. 
Plough, machinist; G. W. Pyles, general track foreman; C. R. 
Shoberg, swiichman; J, L. Theobald, electrician; R. Towers, 
carman;®.L. Waggoner, ¢ar foreman; M.S. Yanez, painter. 

QREGON DIVISION: E. W. Ezell, yardmaster; J. D. 
Pieree, conductor, Pensioners: T. S. Balliet, car inspector; E. 
Castaneda, laborer; N. D. Class, switchman; G. B. Clifford, 
(elegrapher; L. M. Dickson, conductor; J. C. Douglas, 
focomotive engineer; G. H. Dunlap, machinist; H. L, Fostes, 
foreman; C. W. Freeman, clerk; T. J. Gospodnetich, car in- 
‘spector;F. M. Hughes, pipefitter;N. A. 2ohnson, agent; H. J. 
Kropp, switchman; C. E. Lacy, car inspector; W. A. Long, 
carpenier; M. R. Landers, car inspector; M. L. Lancaster, C, 
1. Lange, H. D. Lindsey and F, R, O’Connell, focomotive 
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A ‘Sign’ of Retirement 


The employees of Foster and Kleiser, one of SP Land Company's customers in Los 
Angeles, wanted to wish Leo Brown a happy retirement. They did it in a big way 
with this billboard. Brown, district manager-real estate at Los Angeles, retired with 
37 years of service at the end of July. He also received a resolution from the city 
council of the City of Los Angeles congratulating him upon his retirement. 


engineers; NL. Steange, crew dispatcher; L. H, Watson, 
locomotive engineer; 0. R. Woolley, locomotive carpenter, 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: N. 
C. Messa, sheetmetat worker; E. E. Morgan, brakeman; 
Servantes, crane engineer; C. F. Smith, assistant chief train 
dispatcher; 1. R. Tomney, conductor, Pensioners: J. J. 
Aldana and A. S. Angeles, carmen; ¥. C. Alexander and M. 4. 
Arnold, /ocomotive engineers; M. M. Brandon, wheel molder; 
E. D. Canady, pipefitter; A. Chavez, Blacksmith; A. C. 
Delgado, painter; H.C. Eaton, carman; V. L. Flowerdew, lecd 
supplyman; 4. Garcia, laborer; M. Greenberg, pipefitier; G. 
H. Harris, machine operator; E. Hedstrom, 
agent-telegrepher; D. D. Hurst, machinist; F. P. Surgens, 
locomotive engineer; H. R. Lomax, electricion; F, M. Mar- 
finez, machinist; J. R. McDouald, conductor; A. F. Mitchell, 
locomotive engineer; H. E. Peck, assistant road foreman of 
engines; 3, P. Plummer, laborer; J. Ran, motor service 
pumper; C.F, Robison, machinist; B. L, Rogers, carman; C. 
B, Shell, carpenter; S. A. Snyder, locomotive engineer; O. 
Tucker, conductor; W. Tyson, boilermaker; E. H. Vedder, 
locomotive engineer; D. M. Webster, foreman; G. W Winegar, 
conductor, 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: N. L, Estes, signal inspector; 
E.L, Herzog, machine operator; J. T. McDonaid, engineer; B. 
W. Zmolik, conductor. Pensioners: L. C. Adams, W. W. 
Adams, E. M. Baird and R. J. Booher, conductors; J. Colson, 
section foreman; R. B. Eliot, locomotive engineer; £. 
Englemann, écborer; R. D. Ford, clerk; ©. Frerking, signal 
maintainer; ¥. 3. Pastorek, carman; R. L. Price, locomotive 
engineer; C. B. Rodriguez, iaborer; T. L. Stepheason, 
agent-telegrapher, 

SAN IJGAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: J, Fisher, 
conductor; L. E. MeKim, electrician; W. ¥. Mutz, pipefitter; 
H. Osward, conductor; A. J, Phillips, machinist; E. Renteria, 
laborer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: R. J. Trager, érakeman. Pensioners: 
C. ¥. Allison, car inspector; G. §. Baker, machinist; B. P. 


Barclay, foreman; 3. ¥. Caster, conductor; E. G. Church, 
laborer; R, 8. Cole, machinist; J. Deming, conductor; A. B, 
Gary, clerk; §. Z, Gonzales, cor inspector; H. B. Hardin, 
agent; C. L. Hodgin, foreman; §. W. Matthews and W. M. 
Milter, conductors; R. V. Pesqueira, locomotive supplyman; 
F. M. Porras, car inspector, F. J. Sabin, signaiman; H. L. Sap- 
pisgion, clerk; L. Slerras, laborer; W.G. Smith, brakeman; L. 
P. Spruill, conductor; B. O. Torres, laborer; A. W. Walser, 
locomotive carpenter, H. B. Williams, ‘rack liner operator, 

WESTERN DIVISION: W. A. Pranza, machinist. 
Pensioners: M. L. Bailey, clerk; A. L. Beard, conductor;. 
Beatly and J. R. Brindist, pipefitters; R. L. Bolton, engine 
foreman; L. E. Carey, conduciot; M. E. Calder, C. A. 
Christopher and §. Daigh, focomative engineers; C. S. Dun- 
can, clerk-baggageman; A. Ellis, laborer; J. F. England, 
switehman; G. €. Farosich, yardmaster; R. E. Filzgerald, 
locomotive engineer; T. Hernandez, mail & baggage handler; 
J.B, Heyburn, yardman; C. M. Holcomb, conductor; J. 
Howse, drickman; F. W. Kirkpatrick, carman; G. Lee, 
foreman; J. V. Lewis, foreman; N, M. McKinnon, conductor; 
N. W. Metz, /ocomotive engineer; W. E. Nickle, yardman; H. 
‘J. Niemann, switchmon; L. 3, Shea, coach cleaner; J. L. Simp- 
son, conductor; A, G. Stanley, flatwork ironer; C. O. Sullivan, 
superintendent of commissary; E. M. Pope, yardmester; 3. P. 
Tarochione, /ocomotive engineer; 1, Taub, clerk; R. E. Wilson, 
foreman. 

COTTON BELT: W. R. Cain, chief clerk; P. C. Ricks, 
track laborer; 0. M. Taylor, switchman. Pensioners: J. T. 
Blankenship, conductor; E. Lack, janitor, J. E. Pringie, police 
officer. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Pensioners: R. Avila, 
carpenter; M. V. Avilla, carmon; D, L. Farquhar, foreman; G. 
B. Rhodes, foreman; R. L. Rogers, conductor. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: D. D, O'Connor, district manager 
and H. E. Roderick, foreman, both with PMT at Los Angeles; 
4. R. Green, roadmaster and E, J. Rankin, focomotive 
engineer; both with SD&AE. 
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SLW Shows Off for Families and Friends 


Several thousand people turned out for a close look at the 
Sacramento Locomotive Works—the company’s major 
locomotive rebuild facility which employs more than 1,000 
craftsmen and supervisory personnel in Sacramento, Calif, 
The open house for employees and their families was a 
cooperative effort between the Mechanical and Purchases 
and Materials Departments. Visitors enjoyed self-guided 
tours among many of the facility’s shops and work areas 
where demonstrations and exhibits were set up. About 150 
employees served as “hosts” to answer questions and explain 
the work performed in cach arca. Colorful helium-filled 
balloons, abundant refreshments and railroad movies also 
highlighted a day that pleased everyone, oO 
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Nilda Warren, daughter of Laborer Harry Warren, carefully ar- Boilermaker Leonard Proctor with Eric “riding high” and 6- 
ranged these popular SP buttons available to all the visitors. month-old Amanda in the “back seat.” 


we 


| 
ieee ro ay oe th aces 
Sheetmetal Worker M. E. Mitts, his wife Taka, and Among those who welcomed employees and their families to the open house were 


their grandson Geno climbed aboard this locomotive Bob Byrne fabove), chief mechanical officer, and Jim Alien (right), works manager 
for a first-hand look. for Sacramento Locomotive Works. 
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